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THE ART CRITIC. 



ognizable at the first glance. It is not the intel- 
lect which makes a work of art; there are some 
without knowledge, blind and deaf, confused vision- 
aries, and yet powerful artists. Nor is it the 
artists' character which stamps the value of his work, 
nor even his technique. It is the question whether 
he has something to express, and is able to 
express it. 

These two qualities combined are those which 
distinguish him from common mortals. 

This is the great state secret! No matter, 
whether a painter paint saints or sinners, ecstatic 
madonnas or drunken boors, sylvan scenes with 
nymphs or pigsties, roses or parsnips, no matter 
how he paints them, whether light or dark, in arti- 
ficial light or in open air effects, like Oriental rugs 
or like monochromes, clear or spotty, broad and 
violent or careful and delicate — that is of but 
little consequence. Whoever has something indi- 
vidual to express and expresses it well. Is an artist. 



WHO ARE OUR AMERICAN ARTISTS? 



To answer the question who are our American 
artists, in a satisfactory manner is one of the most 
difficult problems, that it is absolutely necessary to 
solve however before one can begin to speak of 
American art in a critical way. 

There are in Europe, particularly in Munich and 
Paris, a number of American artists who by 
remarkable work have won fame before the Euro- 
pean public, and who with perfect right could be 
considered our strongest men if they still deserved 
to be called Americans. But proving themselves 
in idea as well as technique the product of a foreign 
school, and always living abroad with an unpar- 
donable insensibility to American art, our nation 
has lost all claim upon them. They belong to 
their adopted country just as much as those for- 
eign artists who have settled in the states belong to 
us. 

These latter naturally think and paint as they 
have learned it abroad, but by becoming American 
citizens and adopting local habits they gradually 
take a genuine interest in the artistic development 
of this country and are perhaps its strongest 
pioneers. 

For most of our own young art students think 
it the greatest achievement to exhibit a picture or 
statue in the Salon, not comprehending how easy 
it really is to produce one good work of art, as 
long as they are under the instruction of some 
modern master, in continual contact with ambitious 



colleagues, and exalted by the glory of French art 
treasures that have suddenly burst upon them. Such 
hot house inspirations have but little permanent 
value. It often would be far better if these young 
talents had never seen a French studio. 

There was for instance, a young artist who 
painted several scenes of American history and 
military life, among others a March to Valley 
Forge, that was very promising, only a little weak in 
technique; then he went to Paris, and soon after 
sent pictures to the Philadelphia exhibitions that 
looked like the work of a pupil of Detaille and 
Morot. He had become a better painter, but less 
of an American and less of an artist, for he had 
apparently sacrificed his own originality of idea to 
the " glorification of war " as delineated, by 
French battle painters, and with which our nation 
can have but little sympathy. America will prob- 
ably lose him, as it had lost so many others before. 

The majority of those who return, however, 
prove equally unsuccessful in advancing our native 
art. Obliged to stand on their own feet, no longer 
sustained by competion, technical advice, and by 
the suggestions derived from artistic surroundings, 
absolutely alone, without even sympathy, generally 
forced to earn their living as artisans or in some 
branch of art unsuitable for them, they only too 
often find themselves impotent to ries above unfor- 
tunate circumstances. Dissatisfied with them- 
selves they long for the artistic atmosphere of 
Europe, and produce only weak reflections of 
foreign art. . 

But those artists who have enough talent, enthu- 
siasm and perseverence, to use their European 
experience merely as a basis to build works of 
individual merit upon, who are artists enough to 
resist the temptation of becoming mercenary, who 
remain faithful. to their youthful ambition, these 
are our true artists ; and if Americans of taste and 
national feeling watch the matrydom of these young 
men, struggling against the indifference of a whole 
nation, their heart should dwell with pride, for 
there can be no longer any denying of the fact that 
we stand at the dawn of American art. 

Still more encouraging it is to become acquainted 
with such American artists who have never studied 
abroad; because they generally furnish out of 
their midst those men who endeavor to find pic- 
uresque suggestions in the past and present 
of this continent. Their efforts are still very mod- 
est. Like alchemists they endeavor to make gold 
out of all sorts of useless things, and naturally 
without success. They have not yet learned that 
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the only way to win this precious metal is to dig 
for it until it reveals itself and then to wash away 
all its impurities. 

Yet as soon as they have succeeded in drawing to 
light the manifold decorative beauties inherent to 
this country, as soon as they have learned to apply 
them to the enhancement of our every day life, the 
great American artists will rise from the American 
population, that is, those who have two or three 
generations of American-born ancestors. Those 
men will reveal, in a few flashes of genius, the 
characteristics of American art, that until then will 
lie slumbering in the depth of our social strata. 
It would be naturally unfair to ask of these future 
artists to confine themselves solely to American 
subjects, but they will most likely prefer them for 
the sake of their originality. For to transform the 
free, wild spirit of our vast domain into works of 
lasting beauty is perhaps the most ambitious task 
a native genius can set itself. 



A BOSTON ARTIST. 



F. H. TOMPKINS. 



At the beginning of this century German paint- 
ing was in its infancy. The Classicists and so called 
Nazarener, Cornelius, Veit, Overbeck, Carstens, 
etc., drew and painted the most gigantic cartoons 
and frescoes without any knowledge of drawing a 
head or a hand correctly after nature. Like child- 
ren they sought to grasp the stars. " You are 
artists," exclaimed King Ludwig in a poem dedi- 
cated to them, " because you are Christians." And 
true enough, their grandiose combination of classic 
and christian ideas constitutes their sole claim to 
the title of artists, for not one of them recognized 
their unpardonable blunders in drawing, their con- 
tortions of bones and muscles, not to mention their 
crudeness of color. Not one saw nature as she 
really was. 

Left to itself German art would hardly have over- 
come these amateurish efforts with such facility 
had not an Ingres, a Ge'ricault, a Delacroix and 
Delaroche couched the cataract and taught 
German painters to see with filmless eyes. With 
Schadaw the first director of the Dusseldorf school, 
German art became a pupil of nature. Dusseldorf 
grew the centre of German art life and the romant- 
icists and Hildebrandt, Lessing, Sohn, Bendemann, 
were a few of those who were at times true to 
nature. Another benificial influence was exercised 
by the masterpieces of the Belgians, Wappers and 
Gallait, which were exhibited all over Germany in 
the forties. It was these pictures which taught 
Piloty to lead German art to the threshold of 
independent mastership. Like no other before 
him he urged the study of nature and succeeded in 



convincing the young generation of the necessity 
of correct draughtsmanship. 

So the Munich School under Piloty's guidance 
eventually ousted Dusseldorf; young talents from 
all parts of the world flocked to the new prophet 
and sorcerer to learn from him all his brilliant 
tricks, in short, all that a master can communicate 
to his pupils. 

Thus the magnificent epoch of German art of the 
sixties and seventies developed under the Piloty 
school, which matured a number of painters of the 
first rank, such as Makart, Max, Lenbach, 
Defregger, ; these masters, aside of great naturalis- 
tic abilities, all understand how to stamp upon 
their work the individuality of genius. 

However, they had not as yet reached that grade 
of perfection which would put their technique on a 
level with that of the old masters. They were not 
as yet free from mannerisms, only to mention the 
monotony of brown in their shadows. They had 
still to do away with the last traces of pedantic 
work. The one destined to take this last step was 
Ludwig Lofftz, at present the president of the 
Munich Academy. 

His "Pieta"in 1883 (now in the Pinakothek) 
was a revelation of the height to which German 
technique had advanced. To attain this perfection, 
the master had neglected everything which might 
possibly hinder the most exact representation of 
nature. The composition, the idea, the dramatic 
interest, in which the Piloty school had excelled 
were sacrificed. Lofftz simply posed a nude man 
on the floor and copied him indefatigably, conscien- 
tiously scraping from his canvass what was not 
true to nature until he finally succeeded after three 
years' work. 

A knowledge of all these details is essential in 
forming a just estimate of F. H. Tompkins' paint- 
ings, belonging as they do to the best work the 
Lofftz school has hitherto produced. The majority 
of the Lofftz pupils adhere to the master's idea. 
They avoid all themes which would exercise the 
inventive and imaginative powers, their pictures 
lack all elaborate composition, their figures neither 
pose nor show emotion and excitement, their faces 
are void of any dramatic expression ; they merely 
paint nature and the model as they find them. 

Tompkins' differs from these in some respects. 
Though his technique betrays their leading charac- 
teristics : correct judgement, simplicity of compos- 
ition, sureness of lines, forcible modeling, firm unob- 
trusive brushwork, natural though rather sombre 
and at times muddy coloring and a clever handling 
of conflicting lights - his principal endeavor is after 
all to express some feeling, a vibration of the soul, 
individual to himself. 

His first important picture " The Worshippers," 
showed this tendency. It represented a German 
girl in plain black, standing tall and erect in a 
serious and devout attitude in a church pew, 
beside an old woman attired in a veil and check- 
ered shawl. 

Lofftz who is rather chary of praise remarked 



